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New Greek and Coptic Gospel Manuscripts 


Froyp V. Firson 
McCormick Theological Seminary 

The search for more complete and more dependable information con- 
cerning the life and words of Jesus is attested as early as the first century, 
when Luke, after “many” had “undertaken to compile a narrative,” and after 
“having followed all things closely for some time past,” undertook “to write 
an orderly account” so that Theophilus might “know the truth” (Lk. 1: 1-4). 
The report of new gospel material of any kind still stirs the interest of the 
religious and scholarly world. The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John are extant only in imperfect copies, and since their accounts give such 
limited information on many subjects that would interest us, we are ready 
to listen to any new manuscript material that comes to light. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to survey some of the most important discoveries of recent 
decades. 

New Greek Gospels 

First of all we may note the findings of new manuscripts of our New 
Testament Gospels. While additional manuscripts of mediaeval date keep 
coming to light, chiefly in monastery libraries, our interest in this present 
article centers particularly on ancient manuscripts. Our earliest complete 
manuscript of the New Testament is the fourth century Codex Sinaiticus. 
It, with the uniquely valuable Codex Vaticanus and other ancient allies, 
can be used to give us a fairly dependable text of these New Testament 
writings. Beginning in the nineteen century, especially towards its close, 
earlier manuscripts began to come to light. They were on papyrus, a fragile 
material, and it is not surprising that these papyrus manuscripts survived 
only in very fragmentary form and rarely in complete pages. (A sheet of 
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Tatian’s Diatessaron, in Greek, written on vellum and dating from the first 
half of the third century, shows that papyrus was not the only writing 
material used, but almost all New Testament manuscripts as early as the 
second or third century are on papyrus.) One significant fact which these 
discoveries has established is that the codex or book form, rather than the 
roll, was the common though not exclusive manuscript form for copies of 
the Gospels in those early centuries. Over seventy papyrus manuscripts of 
New Testament writing have been found. 

The oldest extant manuscript fragment is called P 52 (edited by C. H. 
Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel, 1935). It is the 
earliest manuscript of any New Testament book, and contains in fragmen- 
tary form John 18:31-33 on one side of the sheet and John 18:37-38 on the 
other side. The date, which must be determined by studying the handwrit- 
ing and writing material, is perhaps about A. D. 130, though the manu- 
script could be dated some years earlier or later. 

Among the other early papyri of the Gospels is P 45, or Chester Beatty 
Papyrus I (edited by Frederic G. Kenyon in 1933). It was written in the 
early third century, and contained the four Gospels and Acts. Substantial 
portions of all five books survive. Comparable in importance to the eleven 
Chester Beatty Papyri, all but one of which contain books of the Greek 
Bible, are the more recently published Bodmer Papyri, which, in addition 
to a Coptic manuscript containing the Gospel of John and Genesis 1:1 to 
4:2, include a magnificent Greek manuscript of the Gospel of John, perhaps 
dating from about A. D. 200, and three Greek manuscripts containing re- 
spectively Jude, the two epistles of Peter, and Psalms 33 and 34. The manu- 
script of John is almost complete for the first fourteen chapters, but is frag- 
mentary for the remaining chapters of the Gospel; it is the best preserved 
papyrus manuscript we have of a New Testament Gospel. 

These early manuscripts, although fragmentary, make a real contribu- 
tion to our knowledge. They show that in early centuries the Gospel of John 
was widely known in Egypt (where most of the papyri are found), and that 
the text of the Gospels previously known from manuscripts of the fourth 
century and later agrees substantially with the text which we find in these 
third and second century fragments (second century fragments are admit- 
tedly rare and small). 


What really stirs the imagination of scholars and church people, how- 
ever, is not this evidence that the Greek text of our canonical Gospels is 
substantially dependable, but rather discoveries that promise entirely new 
information about the life and words of Jesus. This interest in new lines of 
information is nothing new. We can see it at work in the second century. 
Papias, a Christian leader at Hierapolis in Asia Minor in the first half of the 
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second century, persistently questioned every Christian visitor to his city 
who had heard the Elders report the Apostles’ witness to what Jesus said 
and did; Papias knew written gospel accounts but he thought that such an 
oral report would be better than written records (see Eusebius, Church 
History, I1.39.4) 

Such oral tradition, however, offered little help. We would learn more 
of tradition about Jesus if we could discover the full text of early non- 
canonical gospels, which as we know from ancient patristic references and 
quotations, were numerous. These Gospels have not come to light in full 
form, but the known fragments have been collected and translated into 
English by M. R. James in The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford, 
1924). For those who read German a much more up-to-date work is Hen- 
necke’s Neutestamentliche Apokryphen in deutscher Ubersetzung. | Band. 
Evangelien (third ed., by W. Schneemelcher, Tiibingen, 1959) 

This apocryphal material is largely fanciful. The ancient church pro 
duced an amazing number of legendary and imaginary writings about Jesus. 
Much of it deals especially with his birth and childhood and with teaching 
he was supposed to have given after his resurrection. The Bodmer Papyrus 
V, a third century manuscript of a work first composed in the second cen- 
tury, illustrates this interest. This work is called “The Nativity of Mary” 
(Nativité de Marie, edited by M. Testuz, 1958). It tells of the birth and 
childhood of Mary, the birth of Jesus Gwith the obvious purpose of estab- 
lishing the perpetual virginity of Mary), and the martyrdom of Zacharias, 
who is said to have been the high priest. The chief importance of this 
writing may be that it shows how early the tradition appears that Joseph 
was much older than Mary and had several sons by an earlier marriage 
before he took Mary as his wife. 

Much more like our canonical Gospels are the fragmentary remains of 
an early Christian writing which H. I. Bell and T. C. Skeat edited in 1935 
under the title, Fragments of an Unknown Gospel. This papyrus manuscript 
the editors dated about 150 A.D. or a little earlier. The surviving fragments 
give us portions of three leaves of a codex. In these portions we find four 
incidents. In the first Jesus is talking with the “rulers of the people.” He 
tells them to search the Scriptures, warns them that Moses will accuse them 
before God, and they reply that they know God spoke to Moses but do not 
know whence Jesus is. They plan to stone Jesus, and seize him, but cannot 
hold him. This recalls John 5:39, 45; 9:29; 10:31, 39; etc. In the second 
incident Jesus heals a leper; the story resembles somewhat Mark 1:40-44 
and parallels. In the third incident certain persons, admitting that Jesus has 
come from God, ask whether they should pay the levies which rulers make; 
Jesus, in the words which survive, does not answer this, but rebukes the 
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questioners for not really hearing his teaching. Compare John 3:2; Luke 
6:46; Matthew 15:7-9. In the fourth incident Jesus, after asking some ques- 
tion, stops on the bank of the Jordan, extends his right hand, and, it seems, 
sprinkles or throws something into the river. There is no parallel to this in 
the canonical Gospels. The editors of these fragments thought that perhaps 
this “unknown gospel” was independent of our canonical Gospels, perhaps 
written in the first century, and possibly used by the author of our Gospel 
of John as a written source. Later study has convinced most scholars that 
this “unknown gospel” is not only later than all of our canonical Gospels 
but also dependent upon them. It is extremely doubtful whether it adds any- 
thing dependable to our knowledge of Jesus. 

Quite recently, in a paper read in New York to the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis on December 29, 1960, and reported in the New 
York Times the next day, Professor Morton Smith of Columbia University 
reported that a letter fragment ascribed to Clement of Alexandria, and thus 
to be dated just before or about A. D. 200, spoke of a secret gospel which 
Mark wrote in addition to the Gospel of Mark which we have in our New 
Testament. The copy of the letter fragment was written on blank leaves in 
a book published in 1646; the handwriting of the fragment dates from the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century. Professor Smith presented a detailed 
argument that this late copy, when tested by linguistic and stylistic data, 
can reasonably be accepted as originally written by Clement of Alexandria. 
Some of the scholars who have examined the fragment disagree with Pro- 
fessor Smith or reserve judgment, but if he is correct and Clement did 
write that letter, then Clement knew a gospel which he thought Mark had 
produced by inserting secret traditions into the original Markan Gospel 
found in our New Testament. The letter fragment gives only two quota- 
tions from the secret gospel, so that even if the fragment is genuine we get 
little new tradition as to what Jesus did and said. I suspect that even if 
Clement did write this statement about a secret Markan gospel it tells us 
more about Clement than it does about Jesus. It may be that Clement ac- 
cepted as Markan a second century legendary composition which, though 
it pretended to possess secret information about Jesus, in fact adds nothing 
authentic to what our New Testament Gospels give us. 

Less exciting, perhaps, but more important in the long run than ru- 
mors of secret gospels or fanciful reports of Jesus’ infancy or post-resurrection 
teaching, are the dozens of sayings that we find ascribed to Jesus in early 
papyri and in various writings of ancient Christian: scholars. Some and 
probably most of this material was copied from ancient non-canonical gos- 
pels, the most important of which was probably the Gospel of the Hebrews. 
The earliest of these gospels, dating from the second and later centuries, or 
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just possibly in a case or two from the end of the first century, would be of 
immense importance if we could find them. But we have only scattered 
quotations from them and allusions to them. 


The study of such bits of traditions may be pursued with the help not 
only of the already mentioned books: M. R. James, The Apocryphal New 
Testament, and Hennecke’s Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, but especially 
by use of a recent book by Joachim Jeremias, Unknown Sayings of Jesus 
Macmillan, 1957). The study by Jeremias is of great importance. He first 
sets aside 73 ancient sayings sometimes considered to come from Jesus but 
not really ascribed to Jesus in the ancient writings. He then has left a little 
more than one hundred sayings, among which he finally finds 21 which can 
make a serious claim to come from Jesus. Even if Jesus really spoke these 21 
sayings — and Jeremias does not go so far as to say this — two things should 
be clear. One is that this is a meager fund of information in comparison 
with what the canonical Gospels give us. The other is that the only test by 
which we can justify the acceptance of such sayings as coming from Jesus 
is by their accord with what we know of Jesus from the canonical Gospels. 
Our basic and indispensable source of information about Jesus is still the 
New Testament Gospels, and our main supplement to them is provided by 
other New Testament writings which show his impact and by background 
material which depicts for us the first century setting in which he worked. 


Recently Discovered Coptic ‘‘Gospels”’ 


The main purpose of this article, however, is to discuss three recently 
discovered Coptic writings which are called gospels. Our aim is to learn 
what credible information they can give us about Jesus. We refer, of course, 
to the writings found near ancient Chenoboskion; the site is not far from 
the modern Nag Hammadi. In this find were thirteen volumes, written on 
papyrus sheets and bound, most of them in leather, in codex or book form. 
In general, these manuscripts seem to have been written late in the fourth 
century A. D. They were described by V. R. Gold in his article, “The Gnos- 
tic Library of Chenoboksion,” in the Biblical Archaeologist for December, 
1952 (Vol. XV, pp. 70-88). Two helpful recent books concerning them are 
W. C. van Unnik, Newly Discovered Gnostic Writings (SCM and Allen- 
son, 1960), and J. Doresse, The Secret Books of the Egyptian Gnostics (Vik- 
ing, 1960). 

These volumes contain some forty-nine writings; there are a few dupli- 
cations, but even so the find gives us an amazing collection of forty-four an- 
cient writings, most of them not available before to modern scholars. Three 
of them are now referred to as gospels. One of them is so named by schol- 
ars from the opening words of the writing, “The Gospel of Truth.” The 
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other two are so designated in the fourth century manuscript, in which 
the title appears at the end of the text of each writing. 


The Gospel of Truth 

Of the thirteen Coptic volumes in the total find, only one was taken 
outside of Egypt. Twelve are in the Coptic Museum at Cairo, Egypt. The 
other one, after being offered for sale in several countries, including the 
United States, finally was lodged and intensive study of it undertaken at the 
Jung Institute in Ziirich, Switzerland. It contains five writings, one a frag- 
mentary prayer. The language of the work in which we are interested, The 
Gospel of Truth, is not the Sahidic dialect of Coptic which most of the four 
dozen writings use but rather the Subakhmimic dialect. Coptic, however, 
was not the original language of this work. Like other writings in this col 
lection, it is a translation (and expansion?) of a Greek original. The Cop- 
tic manuscript in the Jung Institute may be dated in the late fourth or early 
fifth century, but the Greek original from which it was translated cannot 
be later than A. D. 175, and probably should be dated about A. D. 150 or 
even in the preceding decade. 

Those who wish to study The Gospel of Truth in detail may use the 
rather expensive but indispensable edition, Evangelium Veritatis, edited by 
M. Malinine, H.-C. Puech, and G. Quispel (Ziirich: Rascher Verlag, 
1956); it gives the Coptic text and vocabulary, an introduction, a transla- 
tion into French, German, and English, and very brief notes. Less expensive, 
but competent, is Kendrick Grobel’s The Gospel of Truth (Abingdon, 
1960), a translation with introduction and commentary; it includes the 
translation of four pages of the Gospel which were not available at Ziirich 
but were made available from Cairo, so only this edition gives the full text 
of this “Gospel.” 

What does this mid-second century work tell us about the life of Jesus? 
Practically nothing. The writing is not a gospel at all in our sense of that 
term. In fact, it does not claim to be. Its opening reference to “the gospel of 
truth” has in mind a message giving the truth about life; it does not promise 
to give a story of what Jesus said and did. The writing does not quote a 
single saying of Jesus, or narrate a single action of his; its references to him 
and his followers and actions are few and lacking in detail. It refers to 
“Jesus” three times, to “Christ” once, and to “Jesus Christ” once. It never 
names any of his followers. In a way which reminds us of the Gospel of 
John, it refers to the Word coming from the divine realm to save men. The 
opening words of The Gospel of Truth are: “The gospel of truth is joy to 
those who through the Father of truth have received the grace to know 
the power of the Word which came from the Pleroma; he came from the 
thought and mind of the Father; it is he who is called ‘The Savior,’ for that 
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is the name of the work which he accomplishes for the salvation of those 
who were ignorant of the Father . .” (see Fig. 1). We learn of the earthly 
ministry of the Word that “he proclaimed the word” and that “his death 
meant life for many,” but we are not told what he said and what he did 
and how he met his death. 

The real need of men was for a Gnosis, that is, for knowledge which 
would enable them to escape from the Error, Deficiency, or Lack which 
doomed them. They were victims of “empty fictions” of “troubled dreams.” 
They were drunk. They were in a fog. They were in darkness and suffered 
from illusions. They were ignorant because they had forgotten whence they 
had come (the divine realm) and whither they could return (that divine 
realm). But when they receive knowledge, they awake, they return to sober- 
ness, they remember whence they came, they know that they are beings from 
on high, they are free from error and know the truth. “Good for the man 
who has come to himself and awakened.” Error was angry with Jesus Christ, 
the hidden mystery, because he enlightened those in darkness and indicat- 
ed a path to life by the truth he taught them. So Error brought about his 
death. 

There is a long mysterious discussion of “the Name.” The main asser- 
tion it makes is that “the name of the Father is the Son.” There is an in- 
teresting discussion of “the Book of the Living,” which is not merely “the 
book of life” of Revelation 3:5, nor is it a human book, for “since the foun- 
dation of the All” it has been “in the thought and mind of the Father” and 
none could take it except the Son (compare Revelation, ch. 5); it was 
written by the Father. 

The Gospel of Truth never quotes explicitly any Biblical passage. But it 
has numerous passages that remind us of Biblical passages, and it is plain 
that the author of this Gospel knew writings of both the Old Testament 
and the New Testament. There are, however, very few allusions to the 
Old Testament. Of New Testament writings there are far more reflec- 
tions; they suggest that the author knew at least the four Gospels; the 
Pauline Epistles, including the Pastoral Epistles; Hebrews; the Johannine 
Epistles; the Petrine Epistles; and Revelation. The allusions are not certain 
in every case, but for the history of the New Testament Canon it is sig- 
nificant that so many New Testament writings were known and influen- 
tial and apparently given special status in the middle of the second century. 
This observation may be one of the most important fruits of the study of 
this Gospel for New Testament study. 


The Gospel of Truth appears to be a product of the Valentinian school 
of Gnosticism, and there is considerable reason to regard Valentinus himself 
as the author. From the description given above it is clear that its chief 
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value will be for the study not of the life and teaching of Jesus but of the 
study of Gnosticism in the second century. For that purpose it is of immense 
importance, for it gives us a Gnostic writing from early times, a poorly 
known period for which heretofore we have had to depend on the not ex- 
actly unbiased reports of the Church Fathers, who referred to Gnostic 
teaching only to denounce it and so gave no adequate description of its 
teachings and strength. 
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Fig. 3. 15805 + ¥ wrapped in leather found at Chenoboskion. From Archaeology III 
19 » p. 70. 


The Gospel of Philip 

Somewhat more like our New Testament Gospels is the Coptic Gospel 
of Philip. It has been published at Cairo in Volume I of Coptic Gnostic 
Papyri in the Coptic Museum at Old Cairo. With this volume Pahor Labib, 
Director of the Coptic Museum at Cairo, acting for the Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties Department, has begun the publication of the twelve volumes of Chen- 
oboskion Cor Nag Hammadi) manuscripts which are in Cairo. This Volume 
I, published by the Government Press at Cairo in 1956, gives moderately 
satisfactory photographs of five writings; The Gospel of Philip appears on 
pages 99-134. Hans-Martin Schenke has published a German translation 
and discussion of the Gospel of Philip in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 
Vol. 84, No. 1 (January, 1959), columns 1-26. 

At the end of the writing the manuscript adds the title of the work: 
“The Gospel of Philip.” But in the Gospel itself there is no claim that it 
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was written by the Apostle Philip. There is one mention of Philip; in Say- 
ing 91 of the 127 Sayings into which Schenke has divided the writing, 
Philip is reported to have said that Joseph the carpenter planted in his 
garden the tree from which later he made the cross on which Jesus was 
crucified. 

But while the Gospel itself does not make clear why the title names 
Philip as the writer, we find light on this problem in Pistis Sophia, a com- 
posite Gnostic work extant in Coptic (translated by G. Horner, Pistis So- 
phia; S.P.C.K., 1924). Its earliest parts, composed in Greek, go back to 
the second century A. D. This work ignores our four canonical Gospels. It 
claims to report what Jesus said and did during something like twelve years 
after his resurrection. At one point in the story (p. 16) we read of Philip 
“sitting, writing every word which Jesus is saying.” Later (p. 35) Jesus 
praises Philip for having a favored position, “because thou with Thomas and 
Maththaios are those to whom it was given by the First Mystery to write 
every word which I shall say, with the things which I shall do.” This helps 
us to understand how Philip was thought of as the author of a “Gospel” of 
Gnostic character; according to Gnostic tradition he was officially designated 
to take down Jesus’ sayings and record Jesus’ deeds. But it raises a ques- 
tion — a question that others may have discussed, but I have read no com- 
ment upon it. When The Gospel of Philip refers to words and acts of 
Jesus, does it think of them as spoken and done during the earthly ministry 
of which our canonical Gospels tell, or as dated during the post-resurrection 
period, as Pistis Sophia would suggest? If the Gnostics (Horner identifies 
them as Valentinian) who wrote and used Pistis Sophia linked Philip with 
the writing down of Jesus’ post-resurrection sayings and acts, does this new- 
ly found Gnostic Gospel of Philip, in the few places where it tells what 
Jesus said and did, think of these teachings and actions as post-resurrection 
events? 

The Coptic version of The Gospel of Philip comes to us in a fourth 
century manuscript. Back of the Coptic form lies a Greek original for at 
least a great part of the Gospel. This Greek original is hard to date, since 
it is not extant, but it may plausibly be dated in the second century A. D. 
Without attempting a detailed study of this Gospel, we may call atten- 
tion to some of its features. It contains no connected narrative and has no 
logical outline. Instead there are many sayings and discussions. Schenke 
has divided the entire work into 127 “Sayings,” which in the printed trans- 
lation vary in length from two to fifty-three lines. (The numbers in the 
parentheses in the following paragraphs refer to these Sayings.) 

The Gnostic concern for knowledge appears in the agricultural com- 
parison of the four elements of water, earth or soil, wind or air, and light 
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with corresponding elements of God’s “agricultural” activity: faith, hope, 
love, and knowledge (115). Paul’s famous triad in I Cor. 13:13 is increased 
to four by the addition of knowledge, which in characteristically Gnostic 
fashion is equated with light. 

Another Gnostic touch in this Gospel is its dualism. Light and dark- 
ness, life and death, right and left, are contrasted (10). The children of 
God are like pearls which even if put in slime or mud do not decrease in 
value (48); this implies that God’s children, though mired down in this 
bad world, do not deteriorate or decrease in worth. This world we live in 
cannot have been created by the true and good God, it seems, for we read: 
“The world came into being as a mistake. For he who created it intended 
to create it so that it would be incorruptible and immortal. He failed and 
did not achieve what he had hoped” (99). Who the creator was is not said. 

In this world there are both good and bad, and even the bad is not 
really bad; what jis really bad is the “middle” (63). By putting off the flesh 
we escape hopeless wandering in the “middle” and are found in the place 
of rest (“rest” is an important Gnostic word; compare Hebrews 4:1-11). 
Secrecy is important; one does not utter the name which the Father gave 
the Son (12). Symbols and images are likewise important; that is how truth 
must be expressed to us (67). 

Mention is made of archons, spirit-beings who wanted to mislead men 
because they saw that man had a kinship with the truly good (13). We 
get hints of a kind of family tree in the spirit world; Wisdom (Sophia) is 
the mother of the angels (55). There’is a curious spiritualization of Jesus’ 
flesh and blood; his flesh is the Logos and his blood is the Holy Spirit (23). 
Man’s kinship with the divine is suggested in such sayings as this: “You 
saw the Spirit and became Spirit; you saw Christ and became Christ; you 
saw the Father and will become the Father” (44). The names that men 
give things on earth are unsatisfactory or even misleading; even such names 
as Christians use, Father, Son, Holy Spirit, Life, Light, Resurrection, do 
not grasp and express the permanent reality (11). 

There are some odd statements. Nazara means truth, so Nazarene 
means “belonging to the truth” (47). Anointing is superior to baptism (95). 
There was no death when Eve was still in Adam; the separation into male 
and female was evidently the fatal development (this seems a part of the 
“mistake” in creation already mentioned); Jesus came to remove the sep- 
aration (78; compare The Gospel of Thomas, where Jesus promises to make 
Mary (Magdalene?) male, and then she will be worthy of Life). Jesus is 
said to have loved Mary Magdalene more than the other disciples and to 
have kissed her often on the mouth (55 as reconstructed). The perfect 
conceive and give birth by a kiss (31). This puzzling statement suggests an 
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attempt to use physical and sex terms to express spiritual relations and real- 
ities, and recalls the remarkable obsession in this Gospel for the bridal 
chamber or bedchamber; it is repeatedly referred to in the latter part of this 
Gospel (73, 76, 79, 122, 125). The Holy of Holies of the temple is called 
the bedchamber and is said to be superior to baptism and anointing. 

How completely spiritualized the Gnostics kept these references to sex 
relations we cannot say, but The Gospel of Philip seems to intend them 
in a Spiritualized sense. But when one remembers the persistence of fer- 
tility cult practices in the entire Biblical period, and recalls some suspicions 
the Church Fathers had about Gnostic practices, one wonders whether these 
sayings invariably led to sublimation of sex impulses. In any case, no one 
can claim seriously that we learn anything authentic about the ministry and 
teaching of Jesus by use of The Gospel of Philip. 


The Gospel of Thomas 


Of the entire list of forty-four Coptic writings found at Chenoboskion, 
The Gospel of Thomas is the most important for New Testament study. 
So it is good that the Coptic text has been published not only by Labib 
‘pp. 80-99) but also with an English translation in The Gospel Accord- 
ing to Thomas: Coptic Text Established and Translated by A. Guillaumont, 
H.-Ch. Puech, G. Quispel, W. Till, and Yassah ‘Abd al Masih (Brill or 
Harper, 1959). Doresse gives a translation in his already mentioned book. 
It at once becomes clear that this Gospel is not the already known Gospel 
of Thomas which told of the infancy of Jesus. It is an entirely different 
writing. This new Coptic Gospel tells nothing about Jesus’ early years. In- 
deed, it has no account of the ministry of Jesus. It consists of sayings and 
parables, which follow one another without narrative framework. Now and 
then it gives a meager reference to the situation in which a saying was 
spoken, but these references are few and very sketchy and are concerned 
only with the situation in which a single saying was spoken. Thus the 
writing is not a Gospel in our usual sense of the term. It is a series of say- 
ings. (In the translation by Guillaumont, Puech, Quispel, etc., the text is di- 
vided into 114 Sayings — we use this division in references below; Doresse 
finds 118 Sayings.) The Sayings are not organized according to any logical 
system and in by far the most cases are simply introduced by the words, 
“Jesus said.” 

As soon as the manuscript of this “Gospel” began to be studied, it be- 
came clear that sayings already known from three fragmentary Greek papyri 
found at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt, and published in 1897 and 1904, were 
present also in this Coptic Gospel of Thomas. These Greek fragments 
‘Oxyrhynchus Papyri 1, 654, and 655; see M. R. James, The Apocryphal 
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New Testament, pp. 26-29), date from the third century, and support 
indications found in The Gospel of Thomas itself that this Gospel was or- 
iginally written in Greek and only later translated, with revisions, into 
Coptic. Scholars had tried to fill out the lacunae in the Greek papyri, and 
it may serve as a caution against too ready faith in such conjectural recon- 
structions to learn that no reconstruction proposed was correct. One of the 
Greek fragments (654) actually gave the opening of The Gospel of Thom- 
as, and close or substantial parallels to all (about fourteen) of the sayings 
of Jesus found in the three Greek papyri are found in The Gospel of Thom- 
as, but this only became clear from the evidence of this newly found Coptic 
manuscript. 

It is interesting to list the persons mentioned in this Gospel. They in- 
clude four men: Thomas, Simon Peter, Matthew, and James the Just, and 
two women, Mary (presumably Mary Magdalene) and Salome. In addi- 
tion to these references to individuals, a number of sayings are introduced 
by a question or remark of “his disciples” or “the disciples.” A most aston- 
ishing statement is made concerning James. “The disciples said to Jesus: 
We know that you will go away from us. Who is he who shall be great 
over us? Jesus said to them: Wherever you have come, you shall go to 
James the Just, the one for whose sake heaven and earth came into being” 
(12). The Gospel contains no other mention of James, who is evidently 
the James known in the New Testament as the “Brother of the Lord” (Gal. 
1:19) and pictured in Acts 12:17; 15:13; 21:18 as the leader of the Church 
of Jerusalem. Obviously The Gospel of Thomas gives no such place to Peter 
as is indicated in Matthew 16:17-19. 

Thomas also seems regarded as notably superior to Peter. It is to 
Thomas that Jesus gives the “secret words.” In Saying 13 Jesus speaks three 
words to Thomas, and Thomas refuses to tell even one of them to the other 
disciples, for if he did “you will take up stones and throw at me; and fire 
will come out of the stones and consume you.” This idea of a secret revela- 
tion occurs in the opening lines of the Gospel: “These are the secret words 
which the Living Jesus spoke and Didymus Judas Thomas wrote. And he 
said: Whoever finds the explanation of these words will not taste death.” 
In true Gnostic fashion, the revelation is secret. As in Pistis Sophia, already 
quoted, Thomas is entrusted with the task of writing down what Jesus said. 
The words are spoken by “the Living Jesus”; does this mean that they are 
spoken by the risen Jesus? Possibly. I doubt this is meant in this Gospel. 
Or does it mean that Jesus is the Ever-living One, as God is called “the 
Living Father” in Saying 3? 

Note also the full name of Thomas, “Didymus Judas Thomas.” The 
New Testament has no parallel to the addition of the name Judas; there is 
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a bit of evidence in Syriac versions, especially in the Curetonian Syriac 
manuscript of John 14:22, for the name Judas Thomas, but this seems to 
confuse Judas the son of James and the apostle Thomas, and is not the orig- 
inal reading in John 14:22. The word Didymus means “twin” and the New 
Testament does state clearly that Thomas was a twin (John 11:16). We 
find in ancient Gnostic literature the idea that Thomas was the twin 
brother of Jesus, but this is not said in The Gospel of Thomas, which does 
not indicate who the other twin was. The close relation between Jesus and 
Thomas which Saying 13 reports would go well with the idea that they 
were twins, but the opening lines of the book do not say that they were. 
What is clear from the opening lines is that Thomas is the true Gnostic; he 
knows the secret teaching of Jesus. 

When we read the 114 sayings, however, we ask ourselves whether 
this is really secret teaching. In one respect we may say that it is; through- 
out this Gospel Jesus converses with his disciples individually or as a group, 
but he does not carry on evangelistic preaching among outsiders or engage 
in controversies with opponents; he mentions the Pharisees and Scribes but 
does not talk with them (39, 102); there is a comment about John the 
Baptist (46) and about a Samaritan (60), but this happens in the circle of 
the disciples; all of the teaching in The Gespel of Thomas is given in this 
little circle of the followers of Jesus. 

The main reason that the teaching does not give us the impression 
of being a secret revelation is that we have in our Synoptic Gospels paral- 
lels to a large part of the 114 saying in The Gospel of Thomas. (This 
Gospel does not contain the same kind of parallels to the Gospel of John.) 
To be sure, there are no exact parallels, word-for-word identical with the 
already known Synoptic form of the sayings. But some parallels are quite 
close. For example, Saying 26 closely parallels Matt. 7:3-5: “Jesus said: The 
mote which is in the eye of your brother you see, but the beam which is in 
your eye you do not see. When you cast the beam out of your eye, then you 
will see to cast the mote out of the eye of your brother.” 

In other sayings the similarity is apparent, but there are alterations or 
additions which give a different impression; compare Matt. 12:32 and Lk. 
12:10 with Saying 44: “Jesus said: He who speaks blasphemy against the 
Father will be forgiven, and he who speaks blasphemy against the Son will 
e forgiven, but he who speaks blasphemy against the Holy Spirit will not 
be forgiven, either on earth or in heaven.” 

Other passages are without parallel in the Synoptic Gospels; for example 
take the following parable, Saying 97: “Jesus said: The Kingdom of the 
Father is like a woman who was carrying a jar filled with meal. As she 
walked down a long stretch of road, the handle of the jar broke. The meal 
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poured out behind her on the road. She did not know it; she did not real- 
ize the trouble. When she reached her house, she put the jar dewn and 


found it empty.” 


Of the sayings that have no New Testament parallel in the Gospels, 
one recalls the puzzling “Biblical quotation” of Paul in I Cor. 2: 9; it reads: 
“Jesus said: I will give you what the eye has not seen and what the ear has 
not heard and what the hand has not touched and has not arisen in the 


heart of man” (17). 


Among these non-Biblical sayings some are quite vague. They sound 
mysterious and somewhat impressive, but taken objectively they do not mean 
anything clear and definite. An example is Saying 30: “Jesus said: Where 
there are three gods, they are gods; where there are two or one, I am with 
him.” In Saying 60 a Samaritan is seen carrying a lamb to Judea. The 
disciples agree with Jesus that the man will not eat the lamb until he has 
killed it. Then Jesus adds: “You yourselves seek a place for yourselves in 


rest, lest you become a corpse and be eaten.” 


While The Gospel of Thomas has the least specifically Gnostic content 
of any of the Coptic works thus far published from the Chenoboskion find, 
it does contain passages which have a Gnostic ring. The spiritual person 
has an inherent good quality and needs only to awake to that fact. Perhaps 


Saving 19 points to that fact: “Jesus said: Blessed is he who was before he 
came into being.” Or Saying 70: “Jesus said: If you bring forth what is in 
you, that which you have will save you. If you do not have that within you, 


that which you do not have will kill you.” Or Saying 111: “ 


He who finds himself, of him the world is not worthy.” 


.. . Jesus says: 


The coming of Jesus to bring men to themselves is reflected in Saying 


- 


28: “Jesus said: I took my stand in the midst of the world, and I appeared 


to them in flesh. I found them all drunk; I found none among them athirst.” 
And in Saying 77: “Jesus said: I am the Light which is above them all. I 
am the All. The All came forth from me and the All attained to me. Split 
a piece of wood — I am there; lift up the stone and there you will find me.” 
(In this Saying the Coptic verb for “attained” and the one for “split” are 
identical in spelling; this suggests why these sentences are grouped together 


in this Saying.) 


The teaching that the Kingdom has come occurs in Saying 51: “His 
disciples said to him: When will the rest for the dead come and when will 
the new world come? He said to them: What you look for has come, but 
you do not know it.” Compare Saying 3: “ . . the Kingdom is within you 
and is outside of you. Whenever you come to know yourselves, then you 
will be known and you will realize that you are the sons of the Living 


Father. But if you do not know yourselves, then you are in poverty and you 
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are poverty.” The Kingdom is called by Jesus “the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
as in our Gospel of Matthew, or “the Kingdom of the Father,” or “the King- 
dom of my Father.” 

There is a curious interest in “the solitary” ones; the Coptic takes over 
here the Greek word monachos, “solitary,” which later was used to mean 
“monk.” “The solitary ones” are those who are ready to stand alone even 
against their family (16; compare Luke 12:51-53). They are promised full 
salvation; see Saying 49: “Jesus said: Blessed are the solitary and elect, for 
you will find the Kingdom, for you came from it and you will go there 
again.” For a similar promise, see Saying 75: “Jesus said: There are many 
standing at the door, but the solitary ones are those who will enter the bridal 
chamber.” 

There is a concern for unity, as in Saying 106: “Jesus said: When you 
make the two one, you will become sons of man, and when you say, ‘Moun- 
tain, be moved,’ it will be moved.” This unity is often explicitly defined as 
uniting the two sexes so that such distinctions cease to exist; as Saying 22 
says, it is necessary to “make the male and the female into a single one, so 
that the male will not be male and the female female”; this is said most 
clearly in the closing saying (114) of the Gospel: “Simon Peter said to 
them: Let Mary (Magdalene?) depart from our midst, for women are not 
worthy of Life. Jesus said, Behold, I will lead her, so that she too may be- 
come a living spirit like you males. For every woman who makes herself 
male (or, becomes male) will enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” Just what 
Jesus’ lying on Salome’s couch and eating from her table (Saying 61) has 
to do with this idea is not clear; is it a symbol of unity? Note also that 
there is a “nudist” teaching in this Gospel; we can refer not merely to Saying 
21 but especially to Saying 37: “His disciples said: When will you be re- 
vealed to us and when will we see you? Jesus said: When you strip off your 
clothing without being ashamed, and take your garments and put them under 
your feet, as the little children do, and tread on them, then you will see 
the Son of the Living One and you will not fear.” 

What can we learn from The Gospel of Thomas for New Testament 
study? 

1. Collections of sayings of Jesus were known in the ancient Church. 
For generations scholars have found useful the hypothesis that the writers 
of Matthew and Luke used a common source, consisting entirely or mainly 
of sayings of Jesus, and usually called Q for convenience. We can now 
point to ‘this Coptic Gospel, which had an earlier Greek form, to support 
the possibility of such a source. But this does not mean that the Greek 
original of The Gospel of Thomas can be identified as Q. 
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2. The data of this Gospel show that sayings of Jesus were altered and 
regrouped in the course of transmission. 

3. Certain sayings in this Gospel are akin to so-called “Western” textual 
variants in the manuscript tradition of our canonical Gospels. This reminds 
us again that the textual history of our New Testament Gospels has not 
been clearly determined. In the mid-second century the writer of the Greek 
original of this Gospel must have had access to a “Western” type of gospel 
tradition. Both the so-called “Western” and the so-called “Neutral” types 
of text have their roots in the earliest period of manuscript transmission 
of the Gospels. This problem still requires extensive study. 

4. As to whether The Gospel of Thomas provides us with authentic 
sayings of Jesus not known to us heretofore, or whether it preserves an 
earlier and more trustworthy form of certain sayings contained in the 
Synoptic Gospels, no final answer can now be made. Some things, how- 
ever, are already clear. Much of The Gospel of Thomas is plainly later and 
untrustworthy tradition, important for showing the development towards the 
full-blown Gnosticism that was soon to appear, but of no use for determin- 
ing what Jesus said and did. Here and there this Gospel may preserve a 
previously unknown authentic saying of Jesus; here and there it may present 
a previously known saying in a form nearer to what Jesus said than is the 
form we find in the Synoptic Gospels. But even if this is so in rare cases, 
the real basis for our knowledge of the teaching of Jesus will not be this 
second century Gospel, preserved for us only in a fourth century revised 
Coptic form. Our real source of information about Jesus is still our canonical 
Gospels. If we decide that this or that saying in The Gospel of Thomas is 
an authentic utterance of Jesus or gives us substantially what Jesus said, we 
will do so on the basis of what we already know by intensive study of the 
canonical Gospels. They have given us a norm by which we have to judge 
such new sayings as this Gospel presents. Thus it would be wrong to lose 
our sense of balance and expect from this new evidence any radical altera- 
tion in our picture of Jesus and his message. Even The Gospel of Thomas, 
which is the one writing from Chenoboskion which has any real chance of 
giving us any new evidence as to what Jesus really said and did, will make 
at best but little change in our picture of Jesus. This conclusion may dis- 
appoint many people, but it is the sober fact which we should not ignore or 


conceal. 
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~ A Bronze Age Necropolis At Gibeon 

sal James B. Prircuarp 
ids ; Church Divinity School of the Pacific 

The fourth excavation at el-Jib, the biblical Gibeon, was made from 
“ June 15 through July 30, 1960, by the University Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania with the cooperation of the American Schools of Oriental 
a" Research. The scientific staff consisted of the writer, who served as director: 
Diana Kirkbride, Arnulf Kuschke, John L. McKenzie, Asia G. Halaby, 
archaeologists; Gerald Cooke, recorder; Subhi Muhtadi, surveyor; Gustav 
Materna, draftsman; Kenneth Short and Sally Pritchard, student assistants; 
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Fig. 4. Cuttings in rock of Industrial Area II: 


fermentation tank (left), two settling basins 
(upper center), and wine press (lower right). 





and Mohammed Hassan, representative of the Department of Antiquities. 
re Or Approximately 110 laborers were employed. 

A major objective of the 1960 expedition was the enlargement of the 
Industrial Area II (see The Biblical Archaeologist, vol. 23, 1960, pp. 23-29, 
for an account of its discovery and a provisional interpretation of its rock 
cuttings. In this area, lying to the south of the great pool, 21 plots, each 
5 m. square, were excavated to bedrock. Twenty-eight bell-shaped vats hewn 
from the rock were found this season, bringing the total number of these 
cuttings to 63. The earlier interpretation of these vats as wine cellars has 
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been strengthened by the new discoveries in the Industrial Area. Two of 
the newly discovered vats were found to be coated with a hard gray-ash 
plaster, which made it possible for them to hold a liquid. That they had 
been used for holding wine in bulk, possibly in the fermentation stage of 
its preparation, is rendered probable by the discovery of two cuttings adja- 
cent to one of the plastered vats. One of these is a shallow, circular basin, 
which seems to have been used as a wine press. It is connected with the 
rim of the vat by a channel cut in the rock. The other associated cutting is 
that of a pair of cylindrical settling basins. The two basins are separated by 
a thin wall of rock in which there is a well-cut opening. A second channel 
in the surface of the rock connects the vat with the settling basins. 


The most plausible explanation of the evidence recovered during the 
the past two seasons in the Industrial Area is that it was the site of a winery. 
The grapes were pressed by foot in the shallow basin and the juice was 
drawn off into the fermentation tank. After a period of fermentation it was 
dipped out and passed through two settling basins, where any remaining 
foreign matter, such as skins, stems, or seeds, was removed from the wine. 
From the second of the two basins the wine was dipped out and funneled 


into large storage jars, which were lowered into a wine cellar, where a con- 


stant temperature of 65° could be maintained until the wine was either 
consumed at Gibeon or exported to neighboring cities. 


The three principal periods of occupation in the Industrial Area were 
found to be Iron I, Iron II, and Roman, with scattered traces of debris from 
the Early and the Middle Bronze periods on the bedrock. A few wine cel- 
lars of the Iron II period had been plastered and reused during the Roman 
period for holding either water or some other liquid. The black deposit on 
the Roman plaster of one of the vats suggests that it may have been used 
for the storage of olive oil. About half of the area excavated this season 
seems to have been an open court; the remainder was divided into rooms 
and possibly had once been covered with a roof. To the east of the Indus- 
trial Area the massive city wall of the Iron Age was discovered. Although 
a portion of it had been robbed and its materials reused in structures of the 
Roman period, its foundation corresponds in thickness and in construction 
to the segments of the city wall discovered to the north in previous seasons. 

A second objective of the expedition was to obtain a clearer picture of 
stratification in the area of the tell where the deposit of debris is the deep- 
est. A sounding made by Diana Kirkbride on the western part of the tell 
produced excellent stratigraphic results. The latest period represented is 
that of Turkish burials; below this there is a series of Iron II floor levels, 
but with no burnings to separate them. Below the series of Iron deposits 
there appeared evidence for a general destruction by fire which had des- 
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Fig. 5. Two settling basins with opening between them. 

troyed a Middle Bronze II house in which there were 16 storage jars on the 
floor. The roof had been supported by a wooden post set in a socket. A con- 
siderable amount of charcoal remained. The evidence which Miss Kirkbride 
collected from this important sounding should provide a valuable chrono- 
logical check on remains of the Iron II period which have come from areas 
where there is only a shallow deposit of debris. 
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The most unexpected discovery of the season was that of the Bronze 
Age necropolis on the west side of the hill. The cemetery was first located, 
not by a member of the staff, but by an Arab woman who owned some 
grape vines which were rooted in the shallow soil lying on top of the lime- 
stone in which the tombs were cut. With the hope of finding a ready-cut 
cistern she had dug into a shaft leading to a tomb and had found Middle 
Bronze II pottery. When she brought the pottery to us we inspected her 
field and found that an entire shelf of soft limestone, located about half 
way down the west side of the hill, was honeycombed with shaft tombs. 
Of the 14 tombs which we were able to clear during the remainder of the 
season, only one (T 15) was so tightly sealed that it had not been silted up 
with soil from above. In the other tombs the soft limestone, which the tomb 
cutters had found so easy to work, had been subjected to pressures, decompo- 
sition, and quarrying from above, with the result that the burial chambers 
had been completely packed with rocks and soil. 

Although the tombs vary in size the general plan is uniform. Each has 
a cylindrical shaft, averaging 1.19 m. in diameter, cut into the rock to a 
depth which varies from .44 m. to 2.60 m. (the average is 1.66 m.). At the 
bottom of the shaft a doorway, averaging .83 m. high and .56 m. wide, cut 
into the side of the shaft, leads to the tomb itself. The tomb chambers are 
of various shapes but have an average floor area of 5.35 sq. m. The roofs 
of the chambers vary in height from .84 m. to 1.35 m., and have an av- 
erage height of 1.03 m. Almost five hundred objects were catalogued from 
the tombs. In addition to pottery there were bronze knives, spear points, 
arrow heads, beads, scarabs, alabaster vases, mace heads, rings, carved bone 
inlay from boxes, and toggle pins. 

Three of the tombs bore material which could be assigned to the Mid- 
dle Bronze I (or Intermediate EB-MB) period. A number of four-spouted 
lamps and a well preserved specimen of a javelin head with a curled end 
to the tang were found in these tombs. The greater number of tombs had 
been used in the Middle Bronze II period. In one tomb, T 15, which pro- 
duced 118 catalogued objects, three phases of use within the Middle Bronze 
II period could be distinguished. A total of 13 human skulls and 4 sheep 
or goat skulls, which had once been a part of funerary offerings, were found 
in it. 

The most distinctive of the tombs were three containing burials from 
the Late Bronze period and a rich variety of painted pottery. Imported 
bilbils and a delicately fashioned wishbone handle bow] appeared along with 
the typical Late Bronze painted ware of Palestine. In the three previous 
seasons of excavation at el-Jib the Late Bronze period had been represented 
by only two sherds of a Cypriote milk bowl, and these had come from a 
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- dump outside the city wall. These well equipped tombs of the Late Bronze 

d, = period now supply the missing link for the occupation of Gibeon in the 

a Canaanite period immediately before the time of Joshua, when “Gibeon 

e- was a great city, as one of the royal cities, . . . greater than Ai, and all the 

we men thereof were mighty” (Josh. 10:2). The finding of the tombs makes 

le it probable that somewhere on the unexcavated portion of the tell itself 

er there is an occupational level for the Late Bronze period. 
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had Fig. 6. Middle Bronze II room containing 16 smashed jars. Round hole at upper center con- 

pro- tained charcoal from the post of the house. 

nze 

eep The discovery of the Bronze Age necropolis fills an important gap in 

und the history of burial customs at Gibeon. The burials of the Roman period 
were in the cavelike chambers around the edge of the hill and in tombs 

— below the surface, such as the one discovered in 1959, which had been 

wae” made by enlarging four Iron Age wine vats. In 1951, Dr. Awni Dajani ex- 

with cavated a rich Iron Age tomb on the east side of the hill (Annual of the 

oon io Department of Antiquities of Jordan, vol. 2, pp. 66-69; vol. 3, pls. 19-21). 

ner Now, with the discovery of the Middle and Late Bronze Age necropolis, 


lds there remain to be located only the tombs of the Early Bronze period. 
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7. Removal of Middle Bronze age storage jar from tomb 15 of the necropolis. 


Fig. 


At the very close of the season there emerged at the northwest of the 
tell a portion of a building with walls 1.70 m. thick and a well plastered 
floor. Its foundation had been laid in the Iron I period, probably in the 12th 
century. This important building from the days of Israel’s settlement re- 


mains as a principal objective for another season. 
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Reconstructing Archaeological Remains 
by 
G. R. H. Wricut 
Damascus, U.A.R. 

In a previous note (BA XXIII.4 (Dec., 1960), pp. 120-126), I gave 
some account of the architect’s work in recording archaeological excavation. 
The editors have been kind enough to suggest that I extend the picture by 
describing another branch of his duties — that of the reinforcement and 
reconstruction of monumental remains. As in the former instance I shall 
seek to illustrate this by comment on one actual assignment. 

In the latter part of 1960, the Department of Antiquities of the King- 
dom of Jordan, being in receipt of Point IV aid, decided to do some work 
of reconstruction at Petra and I was invited to take this work in hand. 
Nothing is better known than the rock-cut facades of Petra, but it is per- 
haps not as generally realized that in the days following the establishment 
of the Roman Province of Arabia (106 A.D.) Petra became a fairly typ- 
ical city of the Eastern Empire. Work over the past six years by the De- 
partment and by the British School in Jerusalem has succeeded in laying 
bare the colonnaded main street of the city which leads through a triple 
arched gate into a sanctuary area, where is to be found the extensive re- 
mains of a temple of the Antonine or Severan period known as the Qasr 
el Bint (see BA XXIII.1 (Feb., 1960), pp. 29ff.) 

Since neither the time nor the funds available were extensive, it was 
sought to apply our resources to limited ends which would create a salient 
effect and thus, it is to be hoped, promote further and more systematic ac- 
tivity. It was decided to tackle three projects: 1) to commence the recon- 
struction of the arched gate (in a bad state of disintegration); 2) to re- 
erect some of the columns flanking the street; 3) to attempt the setting 
up of the portion of the rock-cut column fallen from the facade of the 
Khazne, the most notable of the Petraean monuments and the first one 
seen on emerging from the Siq, the deep constricted gorge which forms 
the natural entrance to Petra. 

In some respects, Petra forms a good example of this type of work; 
the peculiar problems concerned are here most marked. These problems 
have mainly to do with supply. Antiquities sites in the Middle East are 
generally remote and funds for work are limited. Thus the main diffi- 
culty tends to be the assembly of necessary gear and equipment. The 
architect must be able to specify equipment which is available, transport- 
able, and capable of doing the projected work. Among required equipment 
are scaffolding, devices for raising or lowering and transporting heavy 
weights, building materials such as stone, cement, and reinforcing bars, and 
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finally skilled masons and builders. Precisely what is comprised under these 
general terms depends, of course, on the nature of the work. At Petra the 
conditioning factor was the necessity of raising the Khazne column, in- 
volving lifting a capital block of about ten ton’s weight a height of about 
50 feet. 


To support such loads the only form of scaffolding readily available 
is that constructed from sections of timber. Telegraph poles or the like may 
be excellent, but they were not transportable (by donkey through the nar- 
row winding Siq) nor easy to erect with untrained labor. ‘The scaffolding 
had to be erected then from baulks of timber about 4 meters long bolted 
together and tied and braced. The main vertical members must be not less 
than 20 x 20 cms. in section; with the timber available in Jordan, this could 
be effected by specifying as basic units baulks 10 x 10 cms. x 4 m., four 
of which were bolted together. The horizontal ties and cross braces were 
made of sections 6 x 12 cms. All these components can be erected by hand 
with a minimum of fixing and of technical process. The simplest form of 
fixing consists of clamping between iron plates, bolted together at each 
end with stout bolts, so that the timber remains free of nail or bolt holes. 
Two hundred or more baulks were required and the purchase and trans- 
port is expensive; it is, however, a capital expenditure, for at the con- 
clusion of the work they can be taken down and stored for further usage. 


The scaffolding in place, the next problem consists of getting blocks 
into position. Again the equipment required will depend on maximum loads 
involved. Before raising, a considerable amount of moving about is always 
necessary. Indispensible for this work are rollers made from good quality 
hardwood, and, for final adjustments, small iron rollers are also essential. 
Blocks can be raised to a limited height by rolling up inclined planes, but 
generally a direct lift by pulleys is the most economical. Multiple pulleys 
to give a mechanical advantage of four can easily be arranged. Both meth- 
ods were used at Petra. This leads to the fundamental aspect of this ques- 
tion — the actual moving force. A good deal of this, indeed to western eyes 
a surprising proportion, can be supplied by human muscle. But this will 
not suffice for raising and delicate positioning of heavy blocks. Windlasses 
and hoists are usually ruled out because of their weight and bulk. Fortu- 
nately, a famous machine produced in Luxemburg, known as the “Tirfor’”, 
is ideal for the work. It can be carried easily by one man and exerts a 
direct force of 1% tons on a steel cable; when not being activated either 
forward or in reverse, it infallibly clamps the cable motionless, whatever the 
load attached. It can be made fast almost anywhere and its force exerted 
in any direction. With three of these machines, we hoped to raise ten tons 


with a margin of safety. 
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} Fig. 8. Raising an original block into position on the north pier of the arch. The two men on 
- the ground are working the “Tirfors”. Photo: G. R. H. Wright. 
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Building materials usually present no problems. In large measure they 
will be available on the site; cement and reinforcing wire are available at 
any Middle Eastern center. Some white cement for giving surface tone is 
very desirable. 

As for skilled labor, it is obviously important. The mason’s craft is 
the one traditional craft which has survived powerfully and it is not diffi- 
cult to engage competent masons. They are accustomed to an itinerant 
life and will travel readily to remote sites. As regards first-class builders 
and carpenters, the situation is somewhat different, since there is an 
artificially inflated level of building activity due to the current flow of 
foreign aid, and good men can demand a substantial wage. We were fortu- 
nate in acquiring a man as carpenter who made a notable contribution to 
the success of the work. He also possessed an unexpected and valuable 
qualification in that he had worked for a long time in the Posts and Tele- 
graph Department as a linesman, and his ability to work easily at danger- 
ous heights was most welcome. 

All the necessary equipment was finally assembled at Petra. In spite 
of the work’s being an undertaking of a Government Department, it was 
almost exactly halfway through the three months’ season before we were 
equipped to raise heavy loads. This possible delay is a factor which always 
should be taken well into consideration. The material was brought by truck 
to Wadi Musa, the police post just outside Petra, a trip of 200 kilometers 
from Amman. It was transported by. donkey and mule through the Sig 
to the Khazne, a distance of about one kilometer. The cost of the last 
kilometer was greater than that of the road transport from Amman! 

In the time remaining it was obviously not possible to complete the 
work on the scale originally intended. It was the arched gate which suf- 
fered. The two northerly piers had been cleared previously, but the south 
half was still choked with earth. Plans to clear it have been postponed, and 
work was concentrated on the north portion. Here the central pier, pre- 
served to a greater height, was badly eroded in its lower courses by wind- 
blown sand, while in the upper part the masonry had shifted. The lateral 
pier had been destroyed down to the level of the podium. The free stand- 
ing columns of the arch were preserved in just the opposite order; in front 
of the lateral pier the pedestal and the column base were in situ, while 
in front of the central pier nothing remained except the evidence of the 
emplacement. It was decided to consolidate the lower eroded courses so as 
to form a stable base for future work and to build up the destroyed parts 
so as to make the sense of the monument apparent to the casual viewer. 
This work was done in the main with masonry of a similar description to 
the original, using derelict blocks which litter the adjacent area. Where 
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possible, defective masonry was cut out and made good in the same fashion, 
while smaller holes and fissures were plugged with cement. 

Work in cement is demanding on the architect, since the local work- 
men lack understanding of this kind of artistic endeavor. It is difficult to 
prevent the monument’s being flushed up with cement of any color or con- 
stituancy, left shiny from being smoothed with the trowel. Fortunately the 
profusion of polychrome earths made it possible to color cement to an appro- 
priate shade even without the use of the expensive white cement. It was 
insisted, furthermore, that the surface of the cement should be recessed 
from the surface of the adjacent stone so that on inspection it would be 
clearly apparent where the stone finished and the cement began. Thus, 
the building retains its masonry character, and, more to the point, its char- 
acter as ancient masonry, while in addition the cement surface is often in 
the shadow and thus not so obvious. Finally, the cement surface is wiped 
with a cloth or brushed with a stiff brush as it is drying to avoid the dis- 
astrous sheen of trowel smoothing. 

Without doubt the simplest and most rewarding aspect of the program 
was the erection of the columns flanking the street. Such an operation is 
very similar in principle to scene painting. Some ten columns were set up 
to various heights (including one to full height with capital in place). They 
were erected at the opposite end of the street from the arch, and thus 
immediately gave the street visual identity as a separate feature with a be- 
ginning and an end. This was especially gratifying at Petra, since the street 
is easily overlooked when seen from most elevated view-points. The columns 
were erected from drums lying at random in the street. These were con- 
siderably eroded and it was sought to retain the somewhat picturesque 
ruinous appearance of the columns which resulted from their re-erection. 

The remaining part of the program, the erection of the fallen column 
in the Khazne, taxed resources to the utmost. It was a work the comple- 
tion of which would mark the success or failure of the program in local 
eyes; in short, it was a conspicuous activity. 

As work began, an unexpected discovery was made. The column was 
originally 12.65 meters in height including the capital, with a lower diam- 
eter of about 1.40 m. A badly eroded stump about 4.80 m. high remained 
in situ, and it was known that the capital and much of the shaft were lying 
buried just as they had fallen directly in front of their original position. 
This portion was soon uncovered, but it measured only 5.46 m. which, 
with the stump, did not account for the total height, lacking some 2.40 m. 
Further clearance in the vicinity revealed the solution. The missing portion 
had been built up in antiquity of limestone column drums about 30 to 40 
cms. in height, each composed of several segments. These were found, some 
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in fragmentary condition. Presumably, the masons found a piece of the orig- 
inal rock defective as they cut the facade, cut it out, and rebuilt it with hard 
limestone. Alternately there was perhaps some damage in antiquity which 
was repaired in this way. In either event, here was an explanation for the 
weakness of the column and its eventual collapse. 





Fig. 9. At work on the scaffolding which encases the restored and built-up lower portion of 
the column on the front of the Khazne. The fallen upper parts are seen in the fore- 
ground. Photo by G. R. H. Wright. 


The first stage of the work here was relatively simple. The eroded 
stump of column was made good with new masonry, by setting small cir- 
cumferential blocks in cement, and this was built up to a height ready to 
take the fallen capital and attached shaft. Here the original segments of 
column drums were reused. The second stage involved raising the fallen 
capital and shaft, which meant, as previously mentioned, the lifting of a 
load in the vicinity of ten tons. The capital itself was broken completely 
across near the top, but it was a horizontal break near the bedding plane. 
The shaft too was broken jaggedly in three or four places. At first it was 
hoped to replace each of these fragments using cement to lock them, but 
as time elapsed with delays in the arrival of equipment, it became apparent | 
that there would be a race against time to complete this work. At length it ' 
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was decided as an emergency measure to attempt to raise the capital alone 
to its original position while building up the remaining portion of the shaft 
in concrete. The shaft was sawn and split across just below the level of the 
capital to give a horizontal seating, and both fragments of capital were 
hollowed out as much as possible to reduce the load. They were then lifted 
separately to the top of the column as it then stood, where the upper frag- 
ment was correctly positioned on the lower. Then they were to be filled to- 
gether to their original position and propped. 

At this stage it became apparent that much greater control would be 
given in this difficult operation by a fourth “Tirfor”; work was again stop- 
ped for a precious ten days to await the arrival of this machine from the 
Lebanon. With its presence, however, the combined capital block was lifted 
to the architrave without incident. Then, instead of positioning it exactly, 
it was decided to build up the missing portion of the column shaft, leaving 
the final adjustment of the capital until the next season, when it could be 
effected simply by using levers, rollers and wedges. In pouring the concrete 
for the column shaft, two methods of procedure were available. The shut- 
tering could be set inside the final surface desired, and the surface added 
later in plaster or stucco. Or the shuttering could be set externally and the 
final surface obtained by subsequent dressing. The latter method was cho- 
sen, for there is always a tendency for a subsequently applied surface to 
scale awav. 

Timbers were arranged in the form of a cross, then, to support the 
capital — these props, of course, were themselves also to be built into the 
concrete as permanent reinforcing. Since the surface of the concrete was to 
be dressed to resemble stone, it was impossible to use rough pebbles as the 
bind for the concrete. Fortunately, however, immediately adjacent in the 
wadi was a plentiful supply of excellent river sand, while all about were 
deposits of decomposed rock which afforded perfect coloring material. Pour- 
ing proceeded without delay and when the shuttering was stripped away, 
the resultant constituancy and the color were found to be satisfactory. 

Thus ended the first season’s work; perhaps it may be permitted to 
conclude this account by recording an entirely unexpected mark of appro- 
bation which the author received in a neighboring Arab state. On mention- 
ing the work to members of the museum staff, he was surprised to find that 
he was immediately invested with that aura of Machiavellian cunning which 
the English seem still to command in popular Arab estimation in spite of 
their continued ineptitudes, weakness and defeats: “How skillful and far- 
seeing to return the capital!” “Return from where?” “Why, ya Sheikh, we all 
know that the British stole, took, and carried away the capital during the 
days of the Mandate!” 
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Announcement 


As we begin volume XXIV of the Biblical Archaeologist, we introduce a 
new type. The editors are enthusiastic about it, and we hope our readers will 
find it even more clear and readable than that of recent past issues. 

On the debit side, the editors wish to apologize for the fact that the De- 
cember, 1960, issue appeared over a month late. A variety of circumstances con- 
spired to lead to this delay, one we hope will not be repeated. 








